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Or, perhaps, the waves of trouble are rolling 

j upon him from a different quarter. It may be 

his lot to dwell in a land of debasing supersti- 
| tion, beneath the sway of some relentless despot, 
Thus, even in this world, which is but the} who has both the power and the will to do him 
vestibule to another, dimmed as it is with toils | harm. The golden image has been set up, yet 
and sufferings, claimed as it is by the “ Prince | neither the command of the king, nor the mellif- 
of the Power of the Air,” the Christian enjoys|luous sound of “ cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
more real happiness than he who has chosen it { psaltery and dulcimer,” have sufficient power to 
for his only portion. But religion is not only| make him fall down and worship it. The cruel 
capable of enhancing the Christian’s lawful en-| hand of persecution is upon him; the burning 
joyments; it is also possessed of a marvellous | fiery furnace is heated seven times hotter than it 
power to alleviate his most poignant sorrows. | is wont; and the stern voice of authority pro- 
Perhaps, after a long course of success, the dark ' claims that he must either obey or suffer. Listen 
day of adversity has dawned upon him. Circum- | to the heroic reply. “ If it be so, our God whom 
stances, it may be, beyond his control, have ; we serve is able to deliver us from the burning 
stripped him of his substance, and clouded his | fiery furnace, and he will deliver us out of thine 
financial prospects, while a beloved wife and; hand, O King. But if not, be it known unto 
numerous family are dependent upon him for} thee, O King, that we will not serve thy gods, 
support. In this trying hour, the genius of reli-| nor worship the golden image which thou hast 
gion comes forward to his relief in the guise of a! set up.” 
ninistering angel. Words of comfort are poured! How marvellously is the power of faith dis- 
into his afflicted soul, like oil upon the troubled! played in the declaration which follows those 
waters. ‘I have been young, and now am old, | simple words, “but if not.” And yet how often 
yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor | has this, the noblest triumph of religion, been 
his seed begging bread.” ‘« Are not two sparrows | exhibited by the Christian martyr! It was in 
wold fora farthing? And one of them shall not| accordance with the same spirit that the Apostle 
fallon the ground without your Father. But! Paul used that emphatic language :—*TI am per- 
the very hairs of your head are all numbered. | suaded that neither death nor life, nor angels, 
Fear ye not, therefore, ye are of more value than | nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
many sparrows.”’ ‘* Behold the fowls of the air ; | nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather | any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
into barns ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth | from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
them. Are ye not much better than they ?”’ our Lord.” 

Re-assured by these divine exhortations, and Again, how is it with the Christian beneath 
knowing in whom he has believed, he takes heart the pressure of domestic affliction? A lovely 
again for the journey of life. He trusts that his | child is taken away ata stroke, and the bleeding 
prayers will be answered ; but even if it be other- | heart of the parent is suffering from a wound 
wise, his faith is strong that “all things work! which no earthly balm can heal. Nature feels 
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neither shall fruit be in the vines; the labor of 
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deeply at such a crisis, but in the chastened 
sorrow of the believer there is nosin. His Di- 
vine Master wept at the grave of Lazarus, and in 
the full gush of tears he is permitted to assuage 
the bitterness of his grief. But religion steps in 
with her soothing influence, breathing heavenly 
consolation. The parent begins to realize the 
thought that his own loss is the child’s gain. 
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| solved, we have a building of God, a house not 
| made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’’ Con- 
| science, with him, has no pangs to augment the 
intensity of his sufferings. The burden of sin, 
under which he once groaned, has been already 
rolled away at the foot of the cross, and Death 
| has thus been robbed of his sting, and the grave 
of its victory. To him, indeed, the pale messenger 


2 <a 


is an angel of mercy, sent to conduct him to his 
| Father’s house, of which the tomb is but the 
shadowy portal. The powers of life are fast ebb- 
ing; the pangs of dissolution are upon him, and 
| heart as well as flesh would fail, were it not that 
| religion hastens to the rescue. Faith rises with 
\the emergency, and the wail of sorrow is ex- 
| changed for the notes of triumph. The super- 

human strength imparted to the believer in the 
She knew she should find them all again presence of the destroying angel is sublimely ex- 

In the fields of light above.” 


| pressed in the concluding stanza of Campbell's 
Such is the blessed consolation imparted to the | « Last Man :” 


bereaved Christian parent by the voice of reli-| 
gion. While the worldling broods over the dreary | 
blank caused by the removal of youthful inno- | 
cence toa sphere where he can never hope to} 
follow ; while the infidel laments over his lost| 
child whose body lies mouldering in the dust, | 
and whose spirit, according to his heartless theory, 
has dissolved itself into thin air, the Christian | 
parent rejoices in the belief that his child is eter-| _ eee L 
nally happy. He feels that he is ‘not lost, but | No wonder the Christian is resigned to the stroke 
gone before ;”” heim gegangen, “ gone home,”’ as | Of death. “« Kye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
the Germans beautifully express it on their tomb- neither have entered into the heart of man the 
stones; and that his home is in that glorious| things which God hath prepared for them that 
“city which has no need of the sun, neither of|!ove Him.’”’ When we consider that it is to 
the moon to shine in it’”—where “there shal]| these untold joys that death stands ready to in- 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying,” troduce him, so far from shrinking from the 
and where “ God shall wipe away all tears from | “ King of Terrors,” he may well be ready to hail 
their eves.” He has now one tie less to earth, | him as a friend. And this is not unfrequently 
one more attraction to heaven. He can say with | the blessed experience of the dying Christian. 
David: “I shall go to him, but he shall not re- 
turn to me’’—or with pious Job: “ The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be | 
the name of the Lord.” 

It remains for us to take a view of the Chris- 
tian on his death-bed, and inquire how far reli- 
gion can support the soul on the eve of dis- 
solution. The poor body, like a tempest-tossed 
bark, is reeling and quivering on a sea of trouble, 
and the mind of the Christian, through its inti- 
mate relationship with the body, partakes of its 
distress. Perhaps a feeling of desertion, per-| Such are the blessed fruits of that faith, which 
mitted for some wise and holy purpose, rests like | proves itself by love and obedience—not a dry, 
a cloud upon his soul ; but he casts his eye upon| formal, and merely historic faith; but a faith 
“the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of | which delights in a holy intimacy with Christ ; a 
the world,” and the veil of darkness is removed. | close and personal “cleaving to a living and lov- 
In his most trying moments, he feels the ever-|ing Saviour.” And if religion is able to impart 
lasting arms underneath for his support. He|such hopes, and to shed such a halo over this 
knows that “the sufferings of this present time /| present life, assuredly her votaries are no fools. 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory If she really possess this extraordinary power to 
that shall be revealed.” He feels assured that | enhance our joys, and alleviate our sorrows, to 
these afflictions will work out for him a far more! strengthen us fur the varied duties of life, and 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory ; and that enable us to triumph over the fear of death, it 
“if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- would surely be the height of folly to renounce 


“< My Lord has need of these flowerets gay,’ 
The reaper said and smiled ; 

‘Dear tokens of the earth are they, 
Where He was once a child. 

They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care, 

And saints upon their garments white, 
These sacred blossoms wear.’ 

And the mother gave in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did love ; 


‘Go, Sun, while mercy holds me up 
On nature’s awful waste, 

To drink this last and bitter cup 
Of death which man shall taste ; 

Go, tell the night which hides thy face, 

Thou saw’st the last of Adam’s race, 
On earth’s sepulchral clod, 

The darkening universe defy 

To quench his immortality, 
Or shake his trust in God.” 





“To Jesus, the crown of my hope, 

My soul is in haste to be gone, 
Oh bear me, ye cherubim, up, 

And waft me away to his throne! 
My Saviour, whom absent, I love ; 

Whom, not having seen, I adore ; 
Whose name is exalted above 

All glory, dominion, and power ; 
Dissolve then these bonds that detain 

My soul from its portion in thee, 
And strike off this adamant chain 

And set me eternally free.” 
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her aid. Well was it said by the enlightened | 
Addison, when contemplating the blessed influ- | 
ence of religion: “ If it is a dream, let me enjoy | 
it, since it makes me both the happier and the 
better man.”’ 

(To be concluded.) 


JOHN BARLOW. 
Assistant Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

The subject of this brief memorial was born 
the 20th of Ninth month, 1815, at the Oak 
Farm, Chorley, Cheshire, which had been in the 
possession of ‘the family ‘about 200 years. He 
was from a child of a sedate and grave demeanor, | 
and there is reason to believe that he ve ry early 
became susceptible of religious impressions. 
When only nine years of age he went to Ack- 
worth School, and remained there four years. 
He was a most affectionate and dutiful son, and 
one of the kindest of brothers; and during the 
few years he remained at home, after his return 
from school, he was preserved in much consis- 
tency as a Friend, and greatly beloved by those 
who knew him. When afterwards he removed 
to Edinburgh, to pursue his professional studies, 
his parents’ anxieties were awakened lest his 
mixing so much with general society, as he did 
at one time, should have the effect of drawing 
him aside from the path of Christian self-denial | 
in which it was their earnest desire that he should 
walk. He evidently felt the danger himself, 
and in adverting to this kind of association he 
says in writing to a friend: “I did not seek this 
for the sake of spending time, and far less for 
the sake of simply forming connections ; I sought 
it for the quality of the people, intellectually es- 
timated. Still, all things considered, I feel best 
satisfied to forego the associations just alluded to 
for I was often compelled to countenance customs 
to which I am in reality averse.” 

It was ac we al period of his life; his attach- 
ment to the Christian profession in which he had 
been slack and which his judgment approved, 
was closely tried; his mental conflict was some- 
times very great. For a time he was not regular 
in his attendance of meetings, but the refiner was 
at hand, the power of Divine grace was near to | 
help. “I do not attempt to vindicate,” he says | 


in allusion to this period, “ my seclusion from | 
Friends ; I have been the loser, and intend, by 
right assistance, to do what I can to retrieve my- 
self. * * * [donot want conviction, but 
resolution to be more faithful—I must endeavor, | 


however unworthily, to be more consistent. [| 
have of late had much to endure, but I believe 
it has had its use, and I am thankful for it.’”’ In | 
further allusion to his attendance of meetings and | 
his exercises in connection therewith, he adds: 
“On returning home there arises a degree of! 
satisfaction, which, poor as I am, would probably, | 
I think, be withheld, did I absent myself from | 
these gatherings ; and I have the conscious, | 





| tent, a hidden one. 


haeshi felt satisfaction afforded 1 me, of having Senii 
rightly, and of having more closely walked up to 


| what I ever knew was not merely a duty, but a 


religious and spiritual obligation.” 
Though the final result of the conflicts, thus 


| briefly indicated, is clearly marked in the sequel, 
| it would be interesting and instructive to be able 


to trace the successive steps by which, under the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit, this dear 
friend was conducted in his onward course, to 
that beautiful appreciation and appropriation of 
the Truth as it is in Jesus, which so much 
brightened the horizon of his early setting sun ; 
but, at this juncture, the work that was going on 
between his soul and his God was, to a great ex- 
Yet the following remark 
respecting a change of residence which, at one 
time, he contemplated, clearly shows how, amidst 
all his intellectual pursuits, he was accustomed 
humbly to recognize the Divine hand, even in 


| the ordinary occurrences of life. “ I was wonder- 


ing where Providence might dispose my lot, and 
I did feel, I humbly confess, a tender thankful- 
ness that, thus far, the trials I have sustained 
have, I trust, had their use. I further felt some- 
what of an assurance that, if I did my part, in 
consistency with what I am given to believe is 
requiréd of me, a blessing will rest even upon 
my temporal undertakings. Oh, that I may be 
enabled to trust that all will be for the best.”’ 
He did not, however, remove from Edinburgh, 
but after having obtained his diploma, he con- 
tinued his prefessional engagements, in connec- 
tion with the College at which he had been a 
student, to the end of his days. To follow him 
through the various phases of his professional 
life is not the object of this brief notice—yet it 
may be interesting, especially to the youthful 


»| reader, to know how he was looked upon by those 


who were best acquainted with him as a profes- 
sional man. One of these, after alluding to his 


| being ‘a member of the Society of Friends,” 


adds ; ‘¢ His eareer has ever been marked by the 
principles which distinguish that body of pro- 
fessing Christians. Modest, gentle, and unas- 
suming in his manners, he obtained the respect 
of all who came in contact with him. Moral 
worth, and a delicate susceptibility towards the 


| feelings of others, secured to him the warm at- 


tachment of a circle of intimate friends.’’ Another 
remarks : ‘‘ It was impossible to be brought into 
connection with him without admiring the 


| thoroughly scientific spirit which entered into all 
,| his labors. In his own department he was always 
| well informed, and even (without the least pre- 
|tension or dogmatism) an original thinker, who 


| rarely failed in forming a ee opinion, where 
the matter admitted of His opinions, how- 


| ever, were always eal ‘with a moderation and 


care which showed that they were only advanced 


|after the most careful consideration. The dis- 


play of his knowledge was distasteful to him ; 
and although his information was always yielded 
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up readily to a friendly question, it was rarely 
put into such a shape as to appear to claim any- | should be mine. 
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for some time past, that greater faithfulness 
I feel that I have not occupied 


thing for himself. These qualities of his mind | all the talents committed to me, and if permitted 


led him to frequent the Physiological Society, 
the meetings of which he regularly attended, 


much more as a hearer than a speaker; and 1| 
have often been conscious that this subordina- | 
tion of his scientific ambition to the desire of learn- 


ing and aiding the inquiries of others was, as re- 


gards the result, a misfortune, since it led him | 
to pass over matters of great importance,—and to | 


which he had devoted much time and trouble— 


so lightly, that in a less congenial audience his 


words would have fallen to the ground. The very 
reserve which he imposed on himself gave an ad- 
ditional value to everything that he said. 


respected as much as the most dogmatic assertion. 


over his words alone, but over his thoughts and 
feelings, prevented much of that self-deception 


; . | 
to which even good men are liable; and he would | 


as studiously have avoided the appearance of a 
hollow or treacherous friendship as he did the 


over-statement of a fact or an opinion. To say 


that such a man was greatly loved wherever he} 
was thoroughly known, is to say what necessarily | 
follows from a character so simple, so truthful, | 


so unselfish.” Such was the estimate, which, 
while scarcely yet in his prime, his professional 
associates, themselves of high standing as men 
of science, formed of John Barlow—apart from 
‘‘ the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
his Lerd,” so deeply rooted in his own heart. 
His professional career was successful and dis- 
tinguished—and great hopes were entertained of 
his future usefulness. A happy matrimonial con- 
nexion entered into in 1851, and the added 
comfort of an interesting group of children, 
seemed to render his domestic enjoyments com- 
plete,—when towards the end of 1855, he was 
seized with what appeared to be a rheumatic at- 
tack. This gradually assumed the symptoms of 


a severe spinal affection, and after some weeks of | 


intense suffering, his system yielded to the pres- 
sure of excruciating pain, which the ablest medi- 
eal skill failed to subdue. 

In the early stages of his illness there was but 
little expression of his inner feelings; but, from 
what he said afterwards, it was evident that he 
had thought and felt much, during this season 
of suffering and of humiliation. When at last 
his lips were opened to tell of the power and 
mercy, and the pardoning love of his Saviour, 
his whole thoughts and conversation seemed fixed 
on his own immortal interests, and on that which 
tended to the spiritual welfare of all within his 
reach—and the whole human family. On one 
occasion he alluded forcibly to the passage : ‘‘The 
lofty looks of man shall be humbled, and the 
haughtiness of men shall be bowed down, and 
the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day,” 
adding, ‘There have been growing convictions 


The 


slightest affirmation of a truth was in him to be} 








to recover, I must, through His grace, dedicate 
myself to the service of my Heavenly Father. 

‘‘T have dearly loved science and my profes- 
sion, and have followed it with a too exclusive 
devotion—have perhaps made it somewhat of an 
idol. The pursuits in which I have been en- 
gaged are laudable and useful; and I believe I 
have been considered successful—though I do 
not say this with any self-gratulation—but now 
I feel they have too often been permitted to take 
the place of higher things, when they should 
have been lawfully pursued, in subjection to con- 
cerns of eternal moment.”’ 

This view he frequently dwelt upon, saying, 


|«T have made intellect and human knowledge 
The habitual guard which he maintained, not 


too much the one object—this has been my weak- 
ness ;—though at one time I would not have ac- 
knowledged it a weakness. Pecuniary success 
has not been my point of ambition; the snare 
has been in an over ardent desire for the advance- 
ment of science; and perhaps some correspond 
ing care for scientific reputation. But in all 
these things there is no anchor or refuge for the 
immortal soul; and nothing to satisfy the ecrav- 
ings of increasing spiritual perceptions. Ob no! 
nothing but the free mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus will avail—Christ, the only door of recon- 


| ciliation provided by God—oh, to think of it! 


to think of His sending His beloved Son into the 
world, to redeem man from his lost and fallen 
state! And on this foundation we must all stand 
for the redemption of the soul. Creeds and sys- 
tems are nothing—this is what all must come to. 
If persons could but view eternity in the light 
in which I now see it, how would they think 
upon it—dwell upon it—and make its interests 
the first and all-important business of their 
lives !” 

(To be corecluded.) 


PUNGENT RETORT. 

A purse-proud man, just getting into his car- 
riage, with his wife and daughter flaunting in 
velvet and furs, said to a poor laborer who was 
shovelling coal into his vault, “Joe, if you had 
not drunk gin, you now might have been riding 
in a carriage, for nothing else could have pre- 
vented a man of your talents and education from 
making money.” ‘True enough,’ was the 
reply of the poor man; “and if you had not 
sold gin, and induced me and others to become 
drunkards, you might now have been my driver, 
for gin-spinning was the only way by which you 
ever made a shilling in your life.”—Family 
Herald. 


If you think it right to differ from the times, 
and to make a stand for any valuable point in 
morals, do it, however rustic, however antiquated, 
however pedantic it may appear: do it, not for 
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insolence, but seriously, as one who wears a soul 
of his own in his bosom, and does not wait till 
it is breathed into him by the breath of fashion. 
—Sydney Smith. 





For Friends’ Review. 
SLAVERY AND ITS FRUITS. 


Ever since the days of John Woolman, and 
possibly coeval with all slavery of the human 


species, the tender spirit near to the best life of 


that humble but dignified servant of the Lord, 
touching the use of the products of the slave’s 


toil, has found its similar feeling in the hearts of 
others bound with the bondman, and feeling on | 


themselves in some degree the weight of the 
bondman’s chains. In our own Religious Society 
an echo has been found to that feeling in the 
words of its discipline* through which, the Spirit 


speaking, has been denounced the using of the | 


slave’s toil without giving to the slave the benefit 
of his just hire. 


In these latter days, however, of polemical | 


zeal, when to think doctrinally right though 


leading to division, is held to be of higher account | 


than to do practically right though leading into 
unity, the fair inductions from our principles, 
seeking their fulfilment in the slave’s behalf, have 
been much overlooked, and, in cover of the de- 


ficiency, the narrowest possible construction of 


the language of the discipline has been insisted 
upon as the ultima thule of our obligations to the 


oppressed. 


the reader, the language—* He that hath an ear, 
let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches !”’ 

When, too, in these latter days, some of our 
friends, in the feeling of a desire to be themselves 
more clear of the wrongs of the slave, and to help 
others to the ability of a like greater exemption, 
have sought, by association, to make more 
easy the procurement of food and clothing 
unstained by the sweat and blood of the oppressed, 
how has not the effort been held up to ridicule 
and denunciation ; on the one hand, as indicating 
an trrvtional scrupulosity, and on the other, an 


invention in man’s strong will, out of the unity | 


of the body, and leading into a severance from 


*“ We exhort our members to be No way accessory 
to this enormous national evil, [the practice of en- 
slaving mankind] but to discourage it by all the justi- 
fiable means in their power.” 

“It is the sense and judgment of this meeting, that 
if any in membership with us are in ANY WISE con- 
cerned in purchasing, disposing of, or holding mankind 
as slaves, or shall by ANY MEANS encourage or coun- 
tenance a traffic in slaves, they should be treated with 
as for any other immoral, uvjust or reproachful con- 
duct, &c.” 

The discipline also prohibits the hiring of slaves 
when the compensation for their services is to be 
appropriated to the benefit of the slaveholder, and not 
intended to promote their liberation.—Discipline, pp. 
127, 128, 129. 





Still the covering is too narrow for | 
the purpose, and still is felt in the inmost heart of 
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| it—not to speak of a further opposition to which 
their efforts have been subjected ? 

With such antecedents it is the Jess singular 
that in the name of the Society of Friends, and 
under authority of its agents, a’building in which 
probably the labor of slaves was largely employed, 

|has been erected for the worship of Him, of 
| whom it is solemnly declared, “I THe Lorp 
| LOVE JUDGMENT: I HATE ROBBERY FOR BURNT- 
| OFFERING !” A. 


HOW TO SECURE GREAT AND WORTHY OBJECTS. 

The following valuable and encouraging re- 
marks, addressed by Jas. Haughton, Esq., of 
Dublin, to the Editor of the Carlow Post, are 
commended to the notice of the friends and ad- 


| vocates of the Temperance cause. 


“Tt was a maxim of O’Connell’s that if you 
would strongly impress any idea on the publig 
mind it must be reiterated over and over again— 
that, in fact, you must never tire of the repetition. 
That great observer of human nature was well 
aware of the necessity of keeping steadily before 
| men’s minds the purpose they had in view; and 
| by acting on this principle during his life-time 
| he succeeded in a most wonderful manner in con- 
centrating the feelings of his countrymen, and 
combining them for a great purpose, which he 
deemed of paramount importance. He did not 
live long enough in the possession of vigor of 
mind and body to secure the realization of the 
darling object of his life ; but he did, to prove 
the great value of a steady persistence in the 
|pursuit of one object, if we would succeed in 
|securing for ita large amount of public sym- 
pathy. The object which this great man sought 
to attain was only popular with a section of his 
countrymen ; and yet it isa wonderful fact in 
the history of our time that, by the adoption of 
| this principle of reiteration, when it was applied 
to an object in which numbers sympathised, he 
‘did succeed in gathering around him such an 
| amount of power as at one time made it appear 
more than probable that what seemed impossible 
to many was not far from realization. 
“T seek to apply the law of progress to a ques- 
‘tion upon which all are united, but which, per- 
haps, as much as any other question that has ever 
been agitated, needs the constant repetition of its 
| paramount importance as a remedial agent for the 
| attainment of human happiness : because the im- 
| pediment it seeks to remove out of the way is 
| founded in the universal appetite for the poison 
alcohol, which all admit is the cause of much 
calamity to the human race, but which, because 
it has so entrenched itself in the customs and 
habits of daily life, requires an extraordinary 
amount of energy to grapple with and overcome. 
“‘ With such facts as these ever before the 
'mind of the temperance reformer, he knows full 
| well that he must continually keep sounding the 
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alarm ; and, although his useful labors are exer- 
cised among those who smile at his pains, and 
who oftentimes ridicule his anxiety, yet he must 
not become faint-hearted or we ary - he has a good 
and noble purpose in view, and whatever diffi- 
culties may arise to thwart and retard his work, 
it will in the end succeed. He may have this 
assured confidence from the conviction that man 
is a progressive being—that virtue is not an 
empty sound—that civilization is onwards, and 
that, therefore, the day is coming in which a more 
enlightened people will not permit the demon 


alcohol to do his devilish work any longer in the | 


world. Now, it is respectable for a man to be a 
brewer, or a distiller, a great distributer of misery 
and woe. ‘Then, such traffic will be disgraceful. 
Now, it is sanctioned in reputable houses to ad- 
mit the poison and recommend its use in both 
young and old. Then, such customs will be ab- 
horred as unworthy rational and immortal 
beings.” 


THE HIGHEST USE OF LEARNING. 


I fancy that I hear one and another whisper- 
ing, - W hat possible 


connection can there be 


between mathematics and religion?’ The pure | 


abstractions of this science do not, indeed, lead 
the mind directly toa De ‘ity, since they may be 
conceived to be nec essary and eternal truths. 
They are not the result of an induction from 
facts, but of a comparison of ideas. And it is 
the facts of the natural world that most striking- 
ly discover to us the wonders of adaptation and 
design, and lead the mind irresistib ly to infer a 
Supreme Being. But what is the basis on which 
most of this adaptation and design rests / Chiefly, 
I answer, the laws of mathematics. Look up to 
the heavens, and you will find those laws con- 
trolling all the movements of suns and planets 
with infallible precisiop. Every movement on 
earth, also, which is either mechanical or chemi- 
eal, is equally dependent upon mathematical 
laws. Vital operations, too, so far as they result 
from chemical and mechanical forces, must be 
referred to the same principles. In short, so 
entirely dependent are the movements of the 
universe upon mathematical laws, that to alter 
or annul these laws would be to restore the reign 
of Chaos andold Night. Let but asingle axiom 
or corollary of mathematics be changed, and I 
doubt not that wild disorder and ruin would soon 


take the place of the adaptation and beautiful | 


design that now meet us at every step. Mathe- 
matics then forms the very framework of nature’s 
harmonies, and is essential to the argument for a 
God. Instead of having no connection with re- 
ligion, it lies at the foundation of all theism. 

It seems to me, also, that mathematics aids us 
in the conception of some religious truths, diffi- 
cult from their nature to be conceived of by finite 
minds. All the attributes of the Deity, being 
infinite, are of this description. But the contem- 
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| plation of an endless series in mathematics gives 
us the nearest approach to an idea of the infinite 
which we can attain. Follow the series, indeed, 
as far as our powers will carry us, and we are 
still no nearer the end than when we started. But 
we have got hold of the thread that would con- 
duct us, if our Dedalian wings did not fail 1 
across that interminable abyss which spun 8 
the finite from the infinite; and when we trans- 
fer our mathematical conceptions to the Deity, 
we can hardly fail to meditate upon his glories 

| with deeper amazement. 

But we must hasten forward to that wide space 
on the circle of human knowledge, occupied by 
the inductive sciences. These comprehend, in 

fact, all those branches that relate to ake material 
universe ; and when we have glanced at them, we 
shall have completed the circuit of literature and 
science. 

And here, at the outset, we remark, that from 
these sciences have been gathered that great mass 
of facts which constitute the essence of natural 
theology. The a posteriori argument for the 
divine existence rests upon them, and, indeed, 
almost all the truths pertaining to the character 
of the Deity and his government that nature dis- 
closes. They are arguments which all men can 
readily understand and appreciate ; for although 
a few metaphysical minds have endeavored to 
throw doubt over the validity of the argument 
from design, yet this is in fact the only evidence 
that does interest and satisfy the great mass of 
men. When they see such wonderful effects as 
physical science discloses, they are led irresisti- 
bly, by a universal law of the human mind, to 
refer them to some adequate cause ; and no cause 
can be adequate save an infinite Deity. Natural 
theology has selected only the most striking of 
these effects. But in truth every fact of inductive 
science furnishes an argument for theism. So 
that toa man in a morally healthy state, every 
scientific truth becomes a religious truth, and 
nature is converted into one great temple, where 
sacred fire is always burning upon the altars, 
where hovers the glorious Shekinah, and where, 
from a full orchestra, the anthem of praise is 
ever ascending. 

In accordance with this view, we find that the 
most gifted minds, and indeed a large majority 
of all minds that have devoted themselves to 
inductive science, have been the friends of 1 
ligion. And here we reckon the princes of the 
intellectual world, such as Newton, Kepler, 
Galileo, Pascal, Boyle, Copernicus, Linnzeus, 
Black, Boerhaave, and Dalton; and among the 
living such men as Herschel, Brewster, W hewell, 
Sedgwick, and a multitude of others. The very 
same argumentation that leads such original dis- 
coverers to derive the principles of science from 
facts in nature, carries them irresistibly back- 
‘ward toa First Cause; and, indeed, the induc- 
tive principle, as developed by Bacon, forms the 
true basis on which to build the whole fabric of 
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nataral eden ; ond he who fully admits the simply, that whatever upon or within the earth 
truth of natural religion, is in a state of pre-|is combustible, will be burned, and the whole 
paration for receiving revealed truth to supply | mass of the globe be melted. So that now the 
its deficiencies. So that, upon the whole, the | tables are completely turned; and we find, not 
inductive sciences are of all others most favora-| only no contradiction between his language and 
ble to religion, and the most intimately connected | chemistry, but a striking proof of its inspired 
with it. | origin, in the fact, that though written when 
There is a prevailisg impression that the in-| Ke hemistry was not known, it should be found in 
ductive sciences are, to some extent, unfavorable | perfect harmony with the researches of that 
to religion. Scarcely any important discovery | science. And the same remark may be applied 
has been meds in these branches, that has not|to the whole Scriptures in their relation to all 
been regarded for a time, either by the timid and| science. The most eagle-e syed sagacity of the 
jealous friends of religion, or by its superficial | nineteenth century has been unable to ‘detect a 
enemies, to be opposed at least to revelation, if| single discre pancy between the two records. 
not to theism. When Copernicus demonstrated |The same cannot be said of any false religion. 
the diurnal and annual revolutions of the earth, | The Shasters of Hindostan contains a false 
the infidel saw clearly that the facts were in op. | astronomy, as well as a false anatomy and phy- 
position to the Bible ; and the theologian was|siology, and the Koran distinctly avows the 
of the same opinion, and arrayed Se ripture Ptolemaic system of the heavenly bodies; and 
authority, as well as compact syllogisms, against | so interwoven are these scientific errors with the 
the new astronomy. But the Christian soon| religion of these sacred books, that when you 
learned that he had misunderstood the language | have proved the former you have disproved the 
of the Bible, because he had read it through the} latter. But the Bible, stating only facts, and 
medium of a false astronomy. So too, when the; adopting no syetem of human philosophy, has 
Brahminical astronomy was first brought to light, | ever stood, and ever shall stand, in sublime sim- 
and the epoch of the Trivalore tables was thought | plicity and undecaying strength ; while the winds 
to be nearly as early as the Mosaic date of man’s | and the waves of conflicting human opinions roar 
creation, scepticism began to exult. But the|and dash harmlessly around, and the wrecks of a 
tone changed when it was ascertained that this | thousand false sys stems of philosophy and religion 
epoch was sup posititious. More recently, French | are strewed along its base. 
infidelity saw in the Zodiac of Denderah a refuta-| But the religious applications of chemistry do 
tion of the biblical chronology. But when it was| not consist simply in illustrating a passage of 
ascertained that the position of the signs on that/ Scripture. It abounds with the most beautiful 
Zodiac, in respect to the colures, had reference | exhibitions of divine wisdom and benevolence ; 
to the commencement of the Egyptian civil year,|and notwithstanding the ingenious develop- 
and not to the precession of the equinoxes, this| ments by Prout, in his Bridgewater Treatise, 
fancied dise ‘repancy also vanished: and now,|and by Fownes in his Prize Essay, I must be- 
when both biblical interpretation and astronomy | lieve that this field is only just entered, and that 
are better understood, every one confesses, not | most pre cious gems will be found in almost every 
only that the science is in harmony with revela-| part of its wide extent. What admirable skill 
tion, but that it affords:some of the most splendid | and be sendiuaas does the doctrine of definite 
illustrations of religion to be found in the whole | proportions and atomic constitution in chemical 
circle of learning. |compounds present! Here we see nature inces- 
When, at the beginning of the present century, | santly performing processes, on which organic 
the great discovery was announced, that the prin- | life and comfort depend, with a practical mathe- 
cipal part of the solid materials of the earth had | matics as perfect as the theory. And then, how 
been oxidized, or in popular language had been | wonderful is the isomeric constitution, recent] y 
burned, both the baptized and the unbaptized | discovered, of those proximate principles that 
infidel at once declared, that the final destruction | form the food of animals and plants! How 
of the earth, as described by Peter, was impos- | beautiful, too, the mode—only recently ascer- 
sible, since it is no longer combus tible ; and since | tained—by which this nourishment is brought 
the apostle had thus erred, because not ac (uainte .d| within their reach, and introduced into their 
with modern chemistry, the idea of his inspira-| systems! See, too, what wonderful benevolence, 
tion must be given up. It was ere long found, | as well as wisdom, is displ: ayed in the laws and 
however, that the apostle’s language had been | operations of heat, by which its very excess in 
misunderstood, through the influence of the false | tropical regions produces, by evaporation, the 
opinion, still widely entertained, that to burn a| paradoxical result of cooling and rendering 
substance is to destroy or annihilate it. But| habitable that burning zone; and on the other 
when chemistry showed that combustion only|hand, the congelation and condensation, pro- 
changes the form of substances, and cannot|duced by its absence in frigid regions, renders 
annihilate a particle, the apostle’s meaning was | the atmosphere warmer and the climate habitable. 
found perfectly to correspond to such an idea: Think, also, how, in the case of water, by an ap- 
and it is now obvious, that he meant to teach‘ parent exception to a law of nature, just as it 
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enters into a state of congelation, the great 
bodies of that liquid in our rivers and lakes are 
prevented from freezing up in the winter, so that 
the longest summer would not thaw them out. | 
And finally, what substance in nature is so 
wonderfully adapted to its manifold and seem- | 
ingly opposite uses as water ! 
“Simple though it seem, 

Emblem of imbecility itself, 
As most regard it, yet, in fact, the food 
Of all organic life; the fruitful source 

Of power in human arts; and in the clouds, 

The storm, the mountain streams, the placid lake, 
‘he ocean’s roaring and the glacier’s sheen, 

The landscape’s frostwork, or its icy gems, 

Hence spring the beautiful and the sublime. 
A power, indeed, pervading nature through ; 

Now moving noiseless through organic tubes, 

To keep stagnation from the vital frame ; 

And now the Atlantic dashing to the skies, 

Ur rushing down Niagara’s rocky steep, 

Earth trembling, staggering, underneath the shock: 

Effects so diverse, opposite, to gain 

By one mild element, a problem this, 

No wisdom, short of infinite, could solve.” 


{To be continued ] 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 16, 1857. 


Our Testimony AGainst SLavery.—It 
may be doubted whether at any period since the 
‘< nefarious traffic for slaves to the coast of Africa’”’ 

commenced, and slavery itself was established in 

America, there has been greater activity in prose- | 
cuting the former, or a stronger determination to 
maintain and extend the latter, than is manifest 
at the present time. The extraordinary rise in 

the price of sugar has created a pressing demand 
for slave labor; and this demand, in its turn, 
has so stimulated the foreign slave trade that 
more vessels are probably now engaged in the | 
traffic than at any previous time since it was pro- 
hibited by the laws of Great Britain and the 
United States. 

The necessity for the maintenance of a faith- | 
ful, practical testimony against the whole iniquit- 
ous system was, therefore, never more imperative 
upon the Society of Friends and upon its members 
individually. ‘At the present juncture, we| 
think it particularly incumbent on every indi- 
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of the modes by which our countenance and en- 
couragement may be withdrawn from the sup- 
port.of slavery and its necessary attendant, the 


\slave trade. 


Is there not danger that we who have long sat 
in judgment upon the world in this matter, may 
have the world’s righteoustjudgment turned upon 
ourselves? ‘She hath been more righteous 
than I,’’ was the language of convicted Judah, 
towards one of whom he had said, “ Bring her 
forth and let her be burnt.” What an instruc- 
tive lesson ! 

In his concluding paragraph our correspondent 
refers to a circumstance which, to be fully un- 


| derstood, requires some explanation. A meeting 
1 


house in Charleston, S. C., belonging to the 
Society of Friends and under the care of Phila- 
delphia Meeting for Sufferings, was destroyed 


by fire a few years since. As no meeting had 
been kept up, there seemed no immediate neces- 


sity for rebuilding the house, but it was found 
that the lot would escheat to the State, if no 
meeting house should be erected within a certain 
period. By the minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, read in our late Yearly Meeting, it ap- 
peared that a committee had, therefore, proceeded 
to Charleston and made a contract for the build- 
ing of a house, and that it had been completed. 
As the same minutes further informed that the 
Meeting for Sufferings had appointed a committee 
to promote the testimony of truth against slavery 
and the slave trade, and as our discipline forbids 


| the hiring of slaves, by our members, when the 
| compensation for their services is to be appro- 
| priated to the benefit of the slaveholder, the 
| question was asked, whether, in making the con- 
| tract for the building of the meeting house, the 


committee had provided against the employment 
of slaves. The answers showed that such care 


| had not been taken. While there was no dis- 


position to harshly censure the committee or the 
Meeting for Sufferings, yet as the case was one 


in which great probability existed that slave labor 
| would be employed unless a special arrangement 


was made to prevent it, deep regret was felt by 





vidual deeply to ponder his own particular share | 


in the testimony which we have so long believed 


it our duty to bear, and to be careful not to stifle | 


the smallest conviction of duty.”* Ina com- 
munication that may be found on another page, 
a valued friend and correspondent suggests one 


* English Discipline. 


many in the Yearly Meeting that so good an 
opportunity of bearinga testimony against slavery, 
in conformity with the spirit and letter of our 
discipline, had been neglected, and that the in- 
fluence of a faithful example, in the midst of a 
| slaveholding community and upon our own mem- 


| 
| bers, had not been secured. 
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Correct LAnGuaGe.—The following remarks, | manner took his leave of his brothers and sisters, and 
. friend: 8 ‘ rery peace 7 pi yay. 
extracted from a recent letter of an esteemed | iends present, and very peacefully passed away 


; j é : Diep, In Vassalboro’, Maine, on the 6th of last mo., 
correspondent, are commended especially to the} Exiza T. wife of Gilbert Aldrich, in the 33d year of 


consideration of our young and middle-aged | her age. She was favored with calm resignation to 
ilies ~ | the divine will during her illness, and a few hours be- 
readers : | fore her dissolution, was sweetly engaged in prayer 

«“ What was particularly in my mind when [| and praise to her Heavenly Father, through whose 


a P mercy in his son, Jesus Christ our Lord, we have no 
<up the pen 7 r was 8 ’ oa oe : ’ 

took up pen this evening, was to iy how | doubt her purified spirit was admitted through the 

glad I have been to see the correct use of the! pearl gates into the city. 


plain language by the members of our Religious | 
Society, the subject of some attention in the Re- 
view of late. 





, At the same place, on the 11th of last month» 
Puese Frye, in the 64th year of her age. She died 
| suddenly of disease of the heart, and was a member of 
I do think it is a subject which | Vassalboro’ Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
requires serious consideration. ‘To me it has|, ——; 02 the 4th inst., in Orange County, Indiana, 
| in the 35th year of his age, Joun W. Gittim, a member 
of Lick Creek Monthly Meeting. His illness was 
pronoun correctly, and I think all concerned | Severe, but of short duration. He imparted good coun- 
ad : : | sel to those around him. He remarked that his life 
Friends, who suitably reflect upon it, must feel | had been a chequered scene, but his merciful Redeemer 
that they are very imperfectly upholding our | had followed him through all, and he had become 
testimony to plainness of speech in the ridiculous | fally convinced that it was bis daty to try to live the 
, . ’ sp life of the humble Christian, and we believe that he 
manner of using the pronoun thee, now so com-| was favored to die the Christian’s death. 


° | ai —_ 
mon amongst us ; and that they are rather bring- | , On the 14th of last month, Susan H. Loyp, in 


‘ | the 56th year of her age, a member of the Monthly 
If children | Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the Western 
were habituated to correct speaking by home| district. 


f, a Sé é or or > § 

aE ae — edt might, perhape, ray Maine, Cyrus Drang, a member and Elder of Litch- 
be initiated. I hope thou wilt keep the subject | field Monthly Meeting, aged 90 years and 18 days. 

alive in the Review.’”’ | He was a worthy example of diligence in the at- 
tendance of our religious meetings, not suffering his 
.| worldly business to hinder him from the performance 
Marrizp, at Friends’ Meeting, Freeport, Ohio, on | of that duty, but his trust for salvation was only in 
the 9th of last month, James B. Kirk, of Guernsey | the mercy of God through the merits of a crucified 


County, to E:vira, daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth | and risen Saviour. 
Ridgway. 


felt to be a religious duty to use the singular 





ing a reproach upon the good cause. 


——,, On the 21st of 8th month last, in Temple, 





, At Summit Grove, Iowa, on the 21st of 2d 
, At Friends’ Meeting, Lick Creek, Orange Co., | month last, in the 17th year of his age, Witu1am H., 
Indiana, on 4th day the 22d of last month, Wiiuram| son of Cyrus and Margaret Bowles, members of Bear 
N. Truzstoop, of Blue River Monthly Meeting, to| Creek Monthly Meeting. 

Hannan Parircuarp, of the former place. The life of this dear youth was characterized by 
, At Friends’ Meeting, Vassalboro’, Maine, on | Piety and virtue ; his illness was brief, and he quietly 
the 22d ult., Asraw T. Barker, of Tiverton, R. I., to| passed away from this scene of tribulation, leaving to 
Euten M. daughter of Thomas Frye of the former | his friends the consoling belief that he has gone to 








place. 





Diep, In Vassalboro’, Maine, on the 14th of 11th 
month last, Saran, wife of Stephen Allen, aged 47 
years. Although in the early part of her sickness 
she experienced great mental suffering, yet after much 
deep prostration of soul, she was favored with a very 
remarkable evidence that there was a mansion pre- 
pared for her; and through divine mercy, she was 
favored with perfect resignation to the Lord’s will, 
— enabled to give much good advice to her 
amily. 


the mansions of eternal felicity. 


, At Palmyra, Mich., Ist of 3d mo. last, Cra- 
rissa P. Freeman, aged 33 years, a member of Raisin 
Monthly Meeting, and daughter of the late George 
and Charity Crane. 
| Her loss is deeply felt in the family circle, particu- 
| larly by her dear widowed mother, for whom she 
| cherished much anxiety; but was favored through 
| prayer and resignation to submit all to the will of her 
heavenly Father. 

She endured her protracted illness with remarkable 
| Cnearfalness and sweetness of mind, often speaking 
of the joy and comfort she felt in view of being so 








~—, At the same place, on the 13th of 12th mo. | near her happy home. 


last, Perer, son of Stephen and Sarah Allen, in the 
18th yearofhisage. He was an industrious, thought- 
ful youth, and though his privations were many, yet 


it was very evident that he was concerned diligently 
to labor for that bread which nourishes the soul ; and 
that while his bodily strength was wasting, he ex- 
perienced his spiritual strength renewed in Christ his 
Redeemer. He frequently spoke of the approaching 
period with great composure of mind, and it seemed 
a3 if death to him had no terror; and when the time 
drew very near, he was quite sensible of it, which he 
€xpressed to his father, and desired to give hima 
parting kiss, which he very quietly did, and in like 


j 
| necessities of the household. 


| She seemed clothed in prayer, and her latest 
breathings were, “‘O come, Lord Jesus,” and we trust 


; that her ransomed spirit was wafted to His holy pre- 
. . o . . . i 
he found much time for reading and meditation ; and | 


sence, where she will dwell forever. 





| THE FARM VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


We have often been greatly surprised at the 


| general absence of a well-ordered vegetable gar- 
| den in farming establishments; the more so, as it 


is a matter which addresses itself to the daily 
A few vegetables 
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are grown here and sient ou the don. aa 
these of the most ordinary kind. <A thorough 
reform is needed in this respect, and we hope to 
see it become general throughout the land. 
farmer can, almost as well as not, place on his 
table daily the choicest delicacies of the season, 
and he ought not to feel satisfied without doing 
so. Let all who have not already a good vegeta- 
ble garden, set apart a piece of ground for this 
purpose, and inclose it with a neat fence. It 
should have a warm exposure, be well drained, 
and it will pay well to trench it two or three feet 
in depth. If the surface soil is not so deep, it can 
be made so by the liberal addition of good loam : 
two feet in de pth is none too much. Good old 
barn-yard manure must be used with a liberal 
hand: ‘as we sow, so shall we reap.” Divide 
the gardtn into beds of proper size, and, when 
practicable, edge them with box ; the beds should 
be large, rather than small, that the ground may 
not be wasted by unnecessary walks. Hot-be ds 
are very useful. As permanent fixtures, do not 
omit rhubarb, sea-kale, and a bed of asparagus. 
The hot-bed frames, if provided, will furnish some 
nice early lettuce, radishes, cauliflower, cucum- 
bers, &c., and will be useful in starting early 
cabbages, melons, Xc., be set out when the 
weather becomes warm. 

In a garden prepared as above, one can grow, 
in great perfection, almost anything in the form 
Some 


of a vegetable, with proper care and skill. 
judgme nt will be necessary in planning a succes- 


sion of crops. It is well to avoid growing the 
same kind of vegetable twice in succession on the 
same spot; but frequently two crops may be 
grown in one season on the same ground: for 
example, celery and late corn may follow early 
peas; turnips and late cabbage succeed lettuce 
and the first planting of bush beans ; and expe- 
rience will soon point out other examples of a 
similar kind. Procure none but the best seeds. 
It is better to buy some kinds of seed annually 
than to attempt to raise them, owing to their 
liability to become mixed ; this is especially true 
of the melon tribe. If these are grown for seed, 
they must be kept widely apart. Whatever is 
grown, let it be of the best, and bestow sufficient 
care on it to bring it to perfection. 

There is a wise saying, ‘A place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place. Then by 
all means let there be a pl: ice for the vege table 
garden, and everything in it in its place there. 
Growing things here and there, and nowhere in 
particular, induces indifference and neglect, and 
begets habits at war with all system. As a gen- 
eral thing, farmers’ tables will not be supplied 
with the choicest vegetable productions until 
they set apart a particular spot for this purpose. 
Land in the country can always be spared for a 


garden, and this should be made the most pro- | 


ductive and profitable spot on the farm. A fair 
trial of a single season will demonstrate this.— 
American Agriculturalist. 


Every 
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| OUTLINES OF DR. LIVINGSTON’S JOURNEYS AND 
| DISCOVERIES IN CENTRAL SOUTH AFRICA. 
(Continued from page 553.) 

We have now traced the Missionary traveller 
through a series of exploratory journeys of vast 
extent and almost inappreciable importance ; and, 
had he been an ordinary man, he would, at this 
point, have terminated his toils and dangers. But 
this was not his design. Though his past suffer- 
ings had been severe, and he was now lying 
emaciated upon a sick bed~—theus ch he had been 
separated from his family for more than two 
weary years, and the tempting opportunity of 
speedily rejoining them in England was presented 
to him, he nevertheless resolved to retrace his 
steps to Linyanti, and, having rested there for a 
season, to commence new explorations towards 
the east. Two principal inducements led him to 
this determination. First, he felt that his honor 
as an Englishman and a Christian Missionary was 
pledged to do his utmost to convey back to their 
country the confiding people who had accon- 
panied him to Loando, and who had faithfully 
fulfilled their engagement with himself. This 
motive would have sufficed ; but there were other, 
and, in some respects, still higher considerations, 
which shut him up to this course. He had not 
yet secured the great object of all his previous 
labors. That object, as we have seen, was to 
,open from the coast a pathway into the heart of 

Africa for Commerce and Christianity. Such a 
pathway, indeed, he had now discovered ; butit 
was one so beset with difficulty and danger, as to 
preclude the hope that, by its means, the futur 
elevation and happiness of the people whom it was 
his aim to benefit, would be secured. He felt, 
therefore, that his work was not done, and he 
prepared to press back, through hostile tribes and 
pestile ntial swamps, that, if possible, he might 
attain the summit of his sacred ambition. “1 
feel,’”’ he writes, “‘that the work to which I set 
myself is only half accomplished. The way out 
to the eastern coast may be less difficult than | 
have found that to the west. If I succeed, 
shall, at least, have a choice. I intend, God 
helping me, to go down the Zambese or Leeam- 
bye to Quillimane. If I cannot succeed 
| I shall return to Loando, and thence embark for 
England.” 

These were the plans and purposes which 
largely occupied Dr. Livingston’s thoughts during 
his constrained sojourn at Loando. But many 
weeks of suffering passed, ere he could prepar 
for the great achievement upon which his heart 
was set. Meanwhile, his native companions 
patiently awaited his recovery. But during this 
detention they had enough to engage their 
thoughts and time in the new world by which 
they were surrounded. For some time, indeed, 
before they reached Loando, their faith in Dr. 
Livingston had been rather shaken by the warn- 
|ings of the people west of Cassange, that the 
‘white man was taking them to the sea to sell 
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them for food to those that came the ‘re in cry Lee ambye, filled with admiration of the white 
When, therefore, they saw the city, and still | man’s country, and now regarding the Missionary 
more when they were taken on board the British | with a respect bordering upon idolatry. 
eruisers lying in the harbor, they were at first We have yet so far to travel with our adven- 
Glled with awe approaching to dread. Though | turous friend, that we cannot linger longer with 
unwilling to believe that the friend of their chief | him on the west coast than to state that what he 
and their own friend could prove their deceiver | saw there led him to form a very high estimate 
and destroyer, they conld not for a time shake off | of the extreme beauty and ft rtility of the coun- 
their fears. But on going on board the vessels, | try, and satisfied him that, under proper cultiva- 
those fears were at once put to flight by the] tion, few regions would prove more productive 
hearty welcome they received from officers and! than the province of Angola. Here he found 
seamen. The latter were especially forward i n| that the Mocha coffee, some seeds of which had 
pe forming friendly offices to their wondering | ms iny years since been introduced there by the 
visitors. They shook them by the hand, jabbered | Jesuits, had so propagated itself as ti ) spre ad 300 
away to them in an unknown jargon, interspersed | miles from the coast, where he met with it grow- 
with many a hearty peal of laughter, and, what| ing wild. He states that its cultivation is so 
proved still more effective, they shared with them | simple, and its productiveness so great, that any 
their rations. All this soon put the Barotse at|one with ordinary energy, by merely clearing 
ease and at home. Wishing to take back to their | away the bush, would, in a short time, raise large 
country some of the wonderful and valuable ar-| crops and amass a fortune. While at Loando, 
ticles they saw at Loando, they hired themselves | he also visited several “‘ extinct convents’ and 
for wages to unload a collier, and the -y continued | dilapidated churches, with other traces of a by- 
to work fora month. ‘Then, however, they gave | gone period, the most valuable of which was the 
it up in despair, and as long as they live they) ability to read and write, which many of the 
will not cease to wonder at the prodigious quan-| people owed to their Portuguese teachers. But 
tity of “stones that burn,”’ which a single ship|‘‘I only record,” he writes, “that which all 
could contain. Until now, moreover, they} must acknowledge to be good of them. I will 
imagined that their canoes were the finest vessels, | not touch upon scandal ; you will find plenty of 
and they the best sailors in the world, but they | chat aearer home.” 
returned to the banks of the Leeambye with a} His strength being recruited, and his way 
marvellously reduced estimate of themselves and | through Angola prepared for him by the consid- 
their marine. But that which appeared most to! erate arrangements of the Portuguese Govern- 
amaze them was the discovery that the world had | ment, he set out on his return journey at the 
wend. Qn their return, they seemed as if! close of 1854, greatly refreshed by the unbound- 
they were never weary of speaking, or their | ed kindness he had received, and elate with the 
countrymen of hearing them upon this topic. | purpose and the prospect of the mighty achieve- 
“Our fathers,” said they, “told us that the; ment still before him. So far eastward as the 
world had no end. But they were wrong, for as| Portuguese authority extended, Dr. Livingston 
we travelled on, all at once we came to the world’s | was able, slowly indeed, and with many interrup- 
end, and the world said to us, ‘I’m done. There’s | tions, but yet with comparative ease and safety, 
nomore of me. ‘There’s nothing but sea!’’’| to pursue his course to Cassange. But, unlike 
And these references to Dr. Livingston’s simple- | those travellers who are satisfied with a super- 
minded attendants must not be concluded with-| ficial survey of the regions through which they 
ut another quotation from one of his letters, | pass, he ascertained and recorded, as he went 
which states a fact equally honorable to them| along, the latitude and longitude of its many 
andto him. “Though compelled,” he writes, | points, so as to make the way of those who sue- 
“to part with their hard-won earnings in ane 9 ceeded him perfectly plain. ‘« When he got into 
for food, on our way home, I never heard a| the Portuguese territory,’’ says the Astronomer- 
murmur. The report they gave of the el Royal of Cape Town, ‘ he laid down their most 
tion, both in public and private, and their very | important places. He corrected the maps of 
kind expre ssions towards myself, were sufficie utly | Angola and its adjoining districts, which, framed 
flattering.”’ more upon ni: itive reports than astronomical ob- 
Nothing could exceed the hospitality and | servations, proved to be singularly erroneous. 
friendship which Dr. Livingston received during | He fixed all the rivers he could possibly trace, 
his _— at Loando, not only from the British|and settled the confluence of their principal 
resident, but, from the Bishop of Angola, the| branches, and left no important place without 
then acting Yovernor of the province, and from | fixing its position.” These invaluable labors, 
the merchants of the city. His native attend-| however, with the numerous détours which he 
ants also shared that kindness, and, enriched | made from the direct path to places not previous- 
With various useful articles furnished to them by | ly visited, and the additional observations he was 
their guide, and with presents for Sekeletu and | constantly taking, greatly retarded his progress. 
themselves, from the governor and other friends, | But far worse obstructions than these awaited 


they were prepared to return to the banks of the! him when he emerged from Angola into the 
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country occupied by Chiboque, Bushinge, and | will be pleased to learn that my men are all in 


Bangala tribes, of whose cupidity and violence he 


had had experience on his previous journey, and | 


whose character would have deterred most men 
from attempting to pass through them. At one 


point he was confronted by a most formidable | 


array of armed men, and had he not evinced 
great self-possession and courage, both he and his 
people would have been stripped of provisions 


and property, and most probably compelled to | 


return to Loando. On reaching the Casai, most 
extortionate demands were made upon him as 
the toll for crossing that river. A bullock, a 
gun, and a man were the lowest terms upon which 
he and his party would be ferried over to the 
east bank. ‘ Very well,’’ said our friend, in the 
calmest possible manner, “I am sorry for it. 
What will you do with me?’ “TI can’t say,’ 
replied the chief, “you must give me all you 
have got.’”” Meanwhile, as the day was advan- 
cing, the chief, aware that, without canoes, it 
would be impossible for the travellers to get 
across, secretly ordered his people to convey 
them all away. Without, however, giving the 
wily savage any reason to suppose that his design 
had been discovered, one of Dr. Livingston’s 
party, while apparently looking with easy indif- 


’ 


ference in another direction, wascarefully watch- | 


ing the course of one of the canoes into a distant 
creek of the river, far, as it was supposed, beyond 


their reach. Night now gathered around them, | 


the chief and the people returned to their tents, 


and when all was darkness and silence, some of 


the Barotse, guided by their keen-eyed com- 
panion, stealthily tracked their way to the creek 
where the canoe was hidden; and when the 
morning dawned the extortioner, with mortifica- 
tion and rage, found his captives free and far 
beyond his reach, though his canoe had been 
safely returned. 

But soon after crossing the Casai, Dr. Living- 
ston left behind him every unfriendly native, 
and, to use his own words, “ was at home, re- 
ceived with enthusiam at all the different towns 
and villages through which he passed, and want- 
ed for nothing the people had to give.” Still, 
he remarks, “ the Africans are all deeply imbued 
with the spirit of trade. We found great difficul- 
ty in getting past many villages; every artifice 
was employed to detain us that we might purchase 
our suppers from them.”’ But it was not until 
the 12th of August that Dr. Livingston reached 


the part of the Barotse country, about 800 miles 


from Loando, where he could exchange the tedi- 
ous and toilsome mode of transit to which he had 
hitherto been restricted, for the swift flowing 
river and the light canoe. But ere he could do 
this, canoes had to be constructed. This, how- 
ever, was soon doue, and in ten days he most 
joyfully exchanged terra firma for this more free 
and easy mode of transit. His mental buoyancy 
was thus expressed in a letter penned during his 


detention upon the banks of the Leeba—‘‘ You! 


high spirits, and quite prepared for another trip, 
although, as we have had to sell almost every. 


| thing for food, they have but little to show after 


their long absence from home.” 

With a strong current in their favor the pas. 
sage down the Leeambye was so rapid that, in 
about twenty days, Dr. Livingston and his party 
reached Linyanti. With what demonstrations 
of delight they were welcomed there by Seke- 
letu and his people, and with what feelings the 
Makololo listened to the marvellous tales of their 
now travelled countrymen, may be easily imagined 
Prior to this their Missionary visitor was, in their 
eyes, a most extraordinary personage, but now he 
was more exalted than ever. 


[To be continued. | 


JUAN PLACIDO. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

Juan Placido was born a slave on the estate of 
Don Terribio de Castro, in Cuba. His father was 
an African, his mother a mulatto. His mistress 
treated him with great kindness, and taught him 
to read. When he was twelve years of age, sl 
died ; and he fell into other and less compassion- 
ate hands. At the age of eighteen, on seeing 
his mother struck with a heavy whip, he for the 
first time turned upon his tormentors. To us 
his own words, “I felt the blow in my heart 
To utter a loud ery, and from a downcast boy, 
with the timidity of one meek as a lamb, to become 
all at once like a raging lion, was a thing of a 
moment.”’ He was, however, subdued, and th 
next morning, together with his mother, a ten- 
derly nurtured and delicate woman, severely 
scourged. On seeing his mother rudely stripped, 
and thrown upon the ground, he at first, with 


|tears, implored the overseer to spare her}; but 


at the sound of the first blow, as it cut into her 
naked flesh, he sprang once more upon the ruf- 
fian, who, having superior strength, beat him 
until he was nearer dead than alive. 

After suffering all the vicissitudes of slavery, 
hunger, nakedness, stripes; after bravely and 
nobly bearing up against that slow, dreadful pro- 
cess which reduces the man toa thing, the imag 
of God to a piece of merchandize, until he had 
reached his thirty-eighth year—he was unex- 
pectedly released from his bonds. Some lite- 
rary gentlemen in Havana, into whose hands two 
or three pieces of his composition had fallen, 
struck with the vigor, spirit and natural grace 
which they manifested, sought out the author, 
and raised a subscription to purchase his freedom. 
He came to Havana, and maintaingd himself by 
house-painting, and such other employments as 
his ingenuity and talents placed within his reach. 
He wrote several poems, which have been pub- 
lished in Spanish at Havana, and translated by 
Dr. Madden, under the title of “Poems by 4 
Slave.”’ 

It is not too much to say of these poems, that 
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they will bear a comparison with most of the | 


tain it is, that their author is the only Cuban | 
poet. His style is bold, free, energetic. Some) 
of his pieces are sportive and graceful; such is 
his “ Address to the Cucuya,”’ or Cuban fire-fly. | 
This beautiful insect is sometimes fastened, in| 
tiny nets, to the light dresses of the Cuban la- 
dies ; acustom to which the writer alludes in the | 
following lines : 


“Ah! still as one looks on such brightness'and bloom, 

On such beauty as hers, one might envy the doom, 

Of a captive Cucuya, that’s destined, like this, 

To be touched by her hand, and revived by her kiss. 

In the cage which her delicate hand has prepared, 

The beautiful prisoner nestles unscared ; 

O’er her fair forehead shining serenely and bright, 

In beauty’s own bondage revealing its light. 

And, when the light dance and the revel are done, 

She bears it away to her alcove alone, 

Where, fed by her hand from the cane that’s most 
choice, 

In secret it gleams at the sound of her voice. 

0 beautiful maiden! may Heaven accord 

Thy care of the captive a fitting reward ! 

And never may fortune the fetters remove 


Of a heart that is thine in the bondage of love! 


In his ‘“‘ Dream,” a fragment of some length, | 
he dwells, in a touching manner, upon the scenes | 
of his early years. It is addressed to his brother | 
Florence, who was a slave near Matanzas, while 
the author was in the same condition at Havana. | 
There is a plaintive and melancholy sweetness in | 
these lines, a natural pathos, which find their | 
way to the heart : 

“Thou knowest, dear Florence, my sufferings of old, 

The struggles maintained with oppression for years ; 
We shared them together; and each was consoled 

With the love which was nurtured by sorrow and | 

tears. | 
But now, far apart, the sad pleasure is gone; 
_ We mingle our sighs and our sorrows no more ; 
the course is a new one which each has to run: 

And dreary for each is the pathway before. 


But in slumber our spirits at least shall commune ; 
We will meet, as of old, in the visions of sleep, 

In dreams which call back early days, when, at noon, 
We stole to the shade of the palm tree to weep, 


For solitude pining, in anguish of late, 
the heights of Quintana I sought for repose ; 
And there, in the cool and the silence, the weight 

Ui my cares was furgotten—I felt not my woes. 
Exhausted and weary, the spell of the place 

Sank down on my eyelids, and soft slumber stole 
So sweetly upon me, it left not a trace 

Uf sorrow o’ercasting the light of the soul.” 

The writer then imagines himself borne lightly 
through the air to the place of his birth. The 
valley of Matanzas lies beneath him, hallowed 
by the graves of his parents. He proceeds: 

"7 gazed on that spot where together we played; 

Vur innocent pastimes came fresh to my mind; 
Vur mother’s caress, and the fondness displayed 

ln each word and each look of a parent so kind. 


| looked on the mountain, whose fastnesses wild 
The fugitives seek from the rifle and hound: 
tlow were the fields where they suffered and toiled; 


And there the low graves of their comrades are 
found. 


* Cuba! 
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73 
The mill-house was there, and the turmoil of old ; 
But sick of these scenes, for too well were they 
known, 
I looked for the stream where in childhood I strolled, 

When a moment of quiet and peace was my own. 
With mingled emotions of pleasure and pain, 

Dear Florence! I sighed to behold thee once more 
I sought thee, my brother, embraced thee again: 

Bui I found thee a slave, as I left thee before!” 

Some of his devotional pieces evince the fervor 
and true feeling of the Christian poet. His “ Ode 
to Keligion’’ contains many admirable lines. 
Speaking of the martyrs of the early days of 


Christianity, be says finely— 


“Still in that cradle, purpled with their blood, 
The infant Faith waxed stronger day by day.” 


1 cannot forbear quoting the last stanza of 


| this poem : 


“O God of mercy, throned in glory high, 
Un earth and all its misery look down! 
Behold the wretched, hear the captive’s cry, 
And call thy exiled children round thy throne! 


There would | fain in contemplation gaze 


Un thy eternal beauty, and would make 
Of love one lasting canticle of praise, 

And every theme but thee henceforth forsake. 

His best and noblest production is an “ Ode 
to Cuba,”’ written on the occasion of Dr. Mad- 
den’s departure from the island, and presented 
to that gentleman. It was never published in 
Cuba, as its sentiments would have subjected the 
author to persecution. It breathes a lofty spirit 
of patriotism, and an indignant sense of the 
wrougs inflicted upon his race. Withal, it has 
all the grandeur and stateliness of the old Spanish 
Muse. Witness its majestic commencement : 

! of what avail that thou art fair— 

Pearl of the seas, the pride of the Antilles ! 
If thy poor sons have still to see thee share 

The pangs of bondage, and its thousand ills 
Uf what avail the verdure of thy hills ; 


| The purple bloom thy coffee-plain displays ; 


lhe cane’s luxuriant growth, whose culture fill: 
More graves than famine, or the sword finds ways 
To glut with victims calmly as it slays ? 
Of what avail that thy clear streams abound 
With precious ore, if wealth there’s none to buy 
Thy children’s rights, and not one grain is found 
For Learning's shrine, or for the altar nigh 
Of poor, forsaken, downcast Liberty ? 
Of what avail the riches of thy port— 
Forests of masts, and ships from every sea— 
If Trap alone is free, and man, the sport 
And spoil of Trade, bears wrongs of every sort 
Cuba! O Cuba! when men call thee fair 
And rich and beautiful, the Queen of Isles, 
Star of the West, and Ocean’s gem most rare, 
Uh! say to those who mock thee with such wiles, 
‘Take off these flowers, and view the lifeless spoils 
Which wait the worm ; behold their hues beneath 
The pale, cold cheek ; and seek for living smiles 
Where Beauty lies not in the arms of Death, 
And Bondage taints not with-its poison breath !’ ” 


The disastrous result of the insurrection of the 
slaves in Cuba is well known. Betrayed, and 
driven into premature collision with their oppres- 
sors, the wronged and maddened bondmen were 
speedily crushed into subjection. Placido was 
arrested, and, after a long hearing, was con- 
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de Mm er to he encsttell: ad consigned to ‘ean 
‘ Chapel of the Condéemned.”’ 


’ REVIEW. 


How far Placido was implicated in the insur- 


rectionary movement, it is now perhaps impos- 
sible to ascertain. The popular voice at Havana 
pronounced him its leader and projector; and, 
as such, he was condemned. His own 
wrongs ; the terrible 


servitude; the sad condition of his relatives and 
race, exposed to scorn, contumely, and the heavy 
hand of violence; the impunity with which the | 
most dreadful outrages upon the persons of slaves 


were inflicted, acting upon a mind fully capable 
of appreciating the beauty and dignity of Free- 
dom—furnished abundant incentives to an effort 
for the redemption of his race, and the humilia- 
tion of his oppressors. The 
Madrid, speaks of him as “ the celebrated poet, 
a man of great natural genius, and beloved and 
appreci: ated by the most re spe ctable young men 
of Havana.’ It accuses him of wild and am- 
bitious projects, and states that he was intended 
to be the chief of the black race after they had 
thrown off the yoke of bondage 

He was executed at Havana, in the 7th month, 
1844. According to the custom in Cuba with 
condemned criminals, he was conducted from 
prison to the “Chapel of the Doomed.” He 
passed thither with singular composure, amidst 
a great concourse of people, gracefully saluting 
his numerous acquaintances. The ¢ he apel was 
hung with black cloth, dimly lighted. Placido 
was seated beside his coffin. Priests, in long 
black robes, stood around him, chanting, in sepul- | 
chral voices, the service of the dead. It is an| 
ordeal under which the stoutest-hearted and most 
resolute have been found to sink. After endur- 
ing it for twenty-four hours, he was led out to| 
execution. Placido came forth calm and undis- | 
mayed. Holding a crucifix in his hand, he re- 
cited, in a loud, clear voice, a solemn prayer in 


verse, which he had composed amidst the hor- | 


rors of the ‘ Chapel.” 


it thrilled upon the 
hearts of all who heard it. 


prayer into English verse : 


PRAYER OF PLACIDO. 


God of unbounded love and power eternal! 
To thee I turn in darkness and despair ; 
Stretch forth thine arm, and, from the brow infernal 
Of Calumny, the veil of Justice tear ; 
And, from the forehead of my honest fame, 
Pluck the world’s brand of infamy and shame! 
O King of kings, my father’s God, who only 
Art strong to save, by whom is all controlled ; 
Who giv’st the sea its waves, the dark and lonely 
Abyss of heaven its light, the North its cold, 
The air its currents, the warm sun its beams, 
Life to the flowers, and motion to the streams! 
All things obey thee, dying or reviving 
As thou commandest ; all apart from thee, 
From thee alone their life and power deriving, 
Sink and are lost in vast eternity ; 
Yet doth the void obey thee, since from nought 
This marvellous being by thy hand was wrought. 


“ Heraldo,’ of 


lam indebted to a} 
friend for assistance in rendering this remarkable | 


bitter | 
recollections of his life of 


0 merciful Goa! a cannot shan thy presence ; 
For through its veil of flesh, thy piercing eye 
Looketh upon my spirit’s unsoiled essence, 
As through the pure transparence of the sky. 


| Let.not the oppressor clap his bloody hands, 
| As o’er my, prostrate innocence he stands ! 


gut if, alas! it seemeth good to thee 
That I should perish as the guilty die 
That my cold, mangled corse my foes should see 
With hateful malice and exulting eves 
Speak thou the word, and bid them 
Fully in me thy will be done, 


On arriving at the fatal spot he sat down, as 


shed my blood: 
O God! 


| ordered, on a bench, with his back to the soldiers 


|dense crowds about him, 


The multitude recollected that, in some affecting 
lines written by the conspirator in prison, he had 
said that it would be useless to seek to kill him 
by shooting his body—that his heart must be 
pierced ere it would cease its throbbings. At 
the last moment, just as the soldiers were about 
to fire, he rose up, and gazed for an instant, 
around and above him, on the beautiful capital 
of his native land and its sail-flecked bay, on the 
the blue mountains in 
the distance, and the sky glorious with the sum- 
mer sunshine. ‘ Adios, mundo!” (Farewell, 
world !) he said calmly, and sat down. The word 
was given, and five balls entered his body. Then 
it was, that, amidst the groans and murmurs ot 
the horror-stricken spectators, he rose up once 


|more, and turned his head to the shuddering 


|human courage. 
| said, laying his hand over his heart. 


| 


| 





soldiers, his face wearing an expression of super- 
‘‘Will no one pity me ?”’ he 
“* Here! 
fire here!’ While he yet spake, two balls en- 
| tered his heart, and he fell dead. Thus perished 

the hero-poet of Cuba. He had not fallen in 
vain. His genius and his heroic death will 
doubtless be regarded by his race as precious 
jlegacies. To the great names of L’ Ouverture 


land Petion, the colored man can now add that of! 


Juan Placido. 

The following remarkable lines were written 
'on the wall of Placido’s prison the day before his 
execution : 

“© Liberty ! I sigh for thee 

To break this chain and dungeon bar ; 
I hear thy spirit calling me, 
Deep in the frozen North afar, 
With voice like God’s, and’ visage like a star. 
Long cradled on the mountain wind, 
Thy mates the eagle and the storm, 
Arise, and from thy brow unbind 
The wreath that gives its starry form, 
And smite the strength that would thy strength disarm! 
Yet, Liberty ! thy dawning light, 
OUbscured by dungeon- bars, shall cast 
A splendor on the breaking night; 
And tyrants, flying thick and fast, 
Shall tremble at thy gaze, and stand aghast.” 
Prisoner’ s Friend. 


SMOKING—TOBACCO A POISON. 
What is excess in smoking? Letit begranted 
that there is such a thing as modefate smoking, 
and that we cannot accuse tobacco of being guilty 
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of the whole of Cullen’s sé Nosology :” it still 
remains that there is a long catalogue of fright- 
ful penalties attached to its abuse. Let us briefly 


recapitulate. 1, To smoke early in the day is 


excess. 2, As people are generally constituted, | 


to smoke more than one or two pipes of tobacco, 
or one or two segars daily, is excess. 3, Youth- 
ful indulgence in smoking is excess. 4, There 


are physiological indications which, occurring in 
any individual case, are criteria of excess. We)! 


most earnestly desire to see the habit of smoking 


diminish, and we entreat the youth of this coun- | 


try to abandon it altogether. Let them give up 
a dubious pleasure for a certain good. Ten years 
hence we shall receive their thanks.— Lancet. 


Dr. Budget’s essay is the most thorough-going | 


condemnation of Tobacco we have ever seen from 
the pen of a competent authority. 


He says :— 


“Tobacco is a poison, and a poison of the most | 


virulent and terrible character. I do not know 
of a more certain and destructive poison in the 
vegetable kingdom, and I believe that to take 


adrachm of nightshade, either in powder or in- | 


fusion, would not be more fatal than the same 
portion of tobaceo.’”’>—London Morn ing Star. 


MAPLE SUGAR 


The product of maple sugar in the United | 


States in 1850 was 34,253,436 pounds. The 
following table shows the amount made in each 
State that year: 

New York, - - - 0,357,484 Ibs. 





Qhio, - - - 4,588,200 Ibs. 
Michigan, - . - 2,439,794 lbs. 
New Hampshire, - - 1,298,868 lbs. 
Massachusetts, - - 795,525 Ibs 
Illinois - - - 248,904 Ibs. 
Vermont, - ° . 6,349,357 Ibs. 
Indiana, - - - 2,921,192 Ibs. 
Pennsylvania, - - 2,326,523 lbs. 
Virginia, - - - 1,227,685 lbs. 
Kentucky, - - - 437,405 Ibs. 
Missouri, . : - 178,910 lbs. 
Tennessee, - - - 158,557 Ibs. 


Vermont, it seems, manufactures more sugar | 
° e ° ° ‘ : | 
in proportion to its size than any other State in 


the Union. 


This year it is estimated that the maple sugar | “ Himself hath done it.” 


REVIEW. 
| For Friends’ Review. 
TO A YOUNG MINISTER. 
May He, whose care 
Surrounds the little sparrow when it falls, 
Who hears the nestling raven when it calls, 
Still prompt thy prayer ! 
For, He will own 
All that His holy Spirit inly breathes ; 
That through the windings of the heart enwreathes 
A sigh—a groan. 


Look round, and see 

The passive dew-drop on the lily rest, 

The active lightning flash from east to west,— 
So mayst thou be ; 
So be thou taught, 

“Instant in season, out of season,” too, 

Vocal like thunder, silent like the dew, 
With blessing fraught. 


| 
| 


Oh! may thy will, 

| Thy all of self, upon the Cross be slain, 

That all of death may die, that Christ may reign, 
And man be still! 
Words may not tell, 

Not even the unseen, silent, parting tear, 

How earnestly we bless thee. Brother dear, 
Farewell ! farewell ! M. 


‘HIMSELF HATH DONE IT.” 
ISAIAH Xxxvill. 15, 


‘Himself hath done it” all. UO how those words 
Should hush to silence every murmuring thought! 
Himself hath done it—He who loves me best, 
He who my soul with His own blood hath bought. 


“ Himself hath done it.”-—Can it then be aught 

| Than full of wisdom, full of tenderest love? 

| Not one unneeded sorrow will He send, 

To teach this wandering heart no more to rove. 


“ Himself hath done it.” Yes, although severe 
May seem the stroke, and bitter be the cup, 

’Tis His own hand that holds it, and I know 
He'll give me grace to drink it meekly up. 

|“ Himself hath done it.” ©, no arm but His 
Could e’er sustain beneath earth’s dreary lot; 

But while I know He’s doing all things well, 
My beart His loving-kindness question’ not. 


Sees how | cleave to earth’s insnaring ties ; 

And so He breaks each reed on which my soul 
Too much for happiness and joy relies. 

‘‘ Himself hath done it.” He would have me see 
What broken cisterns human friends must prove ; 

| That | may turn and quench my burning thirst 

At His own fount of ever-/iving love. 


Then I fain would say, 


made is nearly double that of 1850, or about} ‘Thy will in ad/ things evermore be done ;” 


70,000,000 pounds. 


Rating it at ten cents per | E’en though that will remove whom best I love, 
pound, its value is $7,000,000. The high price 


While Jesus lives I cannot be alone. 


° : “ Himself hath done it ’—precious, precious words ; 
of sugars has had the effect of stimulating the E ri 


farmers to prosecute the manufacture to a 
greater extent than usual. Camps that have | 


“ Himself,” my Father, Saviour, Brother, Friend ; 
Whose faithfulness no variation knows ; 
Who, having loved me, loves me ¢o the end. 


had no attention for years have been put in| And when, in His eternal presence blest, 


working order the past winter, and thousands of 


1 at His feet my crown immortal cast, 


pounds of the delicious maple ‘stirred off.’ It| V'll gladly own, with all His ransomed saints, 


18 to be hoped that more attention will be paid 
to sugar making in the Northern and Western | 
States than formerly. With the aid of the Chi- 


“* Himself hath done it ’—all, from first to last. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





nese sugar cane and our maple forests, we could | pool to the 25th ult. 


manufacture enough sugar to supply our own ; t 
wants without being dependent upon the South. | t¢ #” arrangement of the Neufchatel dispute, by which 


“ Himself hath done it.”” He who's searched me through, 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—We have news from Liver- 


Switzerland and Prussia are said to have consented 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


Switzerland is to pay to the King of Prussia 1,000,000 | a reliable source, as it is stated, the names of eight 


francs as an indemnity, and to maintain entire posses- | 
sion of the canton, the King retaining the title of | 
Prince of Neufchatel. 

EnGianp.—A large meeting of merchants and manu- 
facturers has been held in Manchester, for the purpose | 
of forming an association, to be called the ‘ Cotton | 
Supply Association,” for the promotion of the growth | 
of cotton, both in the British colonies and in other 
countries, by diffusing information, supplying ma- 
chinery, and aiding in the removal of legislative | 
impediments. 

France.—The Grand Duke Constantine, brother of 
the present Emperor of Russia, arrived at Toulon on | 
the 20th ult., and was received with the usual cere- 
monies. He would shortly visit Paris. | 

The capital of the Bank of France is about to be 
doubled. The exportation of silver has continued to 
increase, amounting, in the first quarter of the present | 
year, to 122,000,000 francs, while for the correspond- | 
ing period last year it was 42,000,000. During the | 
same time, the importation of gold has amounted to 
152,000,000 francs, against 83,000,000 francs in the 
same period a year since. 

Spain.—The difficulty with Mexico presents a pros- | 
pect of speedy adjustment. Delay has been caused by | 
a question whether the new Mexican Minister should 
be received as a special envoy or an ordinary Minister, 
but that being settled in favor of the latter alternative, | 
no further trouble is anticipated. The Mexican gov- 
ernment has disavowed the outrages on Spanish sub- | 
jects, which formed the chief ground of complaint, and 
has punished their perpetrators. 

Russia.—The latest uccounts from Finland continue 
to give distressing statements of the famine in that 
region. In three districts, of a population of 657,000, | 
itis stated that 250,000 have no means of subsistence 
but by begging, or eating bread made of the bark of | 
trees. The mortality is consequently very great, and 
the typhus fever has broken out with great malignity. 
Liberal contributions have been sent from Hamburg, | 
Lubeck, and Sweden, and vessels loaded with corn | 
and flour would be despatched:as soon as the ice dis- | 
appeared. The commission for regulating the Russian 
and Turkish frontier in Asia was to assemble on the | 
13th inst. | 

Cutna.—Dates from Hong Kong are to the 15th of| 
3rd month. The Europeans on board the British | 
steamer Queen, under the Portuguese flag, had been | 
murdered by the Chinese, and the vessel, with a valua- | 
ble cargo, carried off. 

The total export of tea from China for the year end- 
ing the 30th proximo, is estimated at 70,000,000 
pounds. The price of silks has advanced at Shanghai. 

East Ivpizs.—The Chinese at Sarawak, an English | 
settlement in the island of Borneo, rose on the 17th 
of 2nd month, and murdered several Europeans. This 
settlement is under the government of an Englishman, | 
Sir James Brooke, who in 1839 subdued a rebellion 
among the natives, in consideration of which the 
native Rajah abdicated in his favor, and he has ever 
since held jurisdiction over an extensive territory, and 
has possessed great influence with the natives, besides 
acting as Governor of the British possessions in the 
island. In the recent Chinese insurrection, he saved 
his life only by swimming across a stream, but he 
subsequently collected a body of natives, and aided by 
one of the Borneo Company’s steamers, revenged the 
destruction of the settlement by killing 2000 of the 
Chinese. The Dutch authorities also sent a steamer, 
but its aid was not called for. 

Mexico.—Attempts have been made by some of the 
priests to raise a revolt in the city of Mexico, but they 
were promptly suppressed, and the offending ecclesias- 
tics have been banished. 

Cusa.—The Savannah, (Ga.) Republican gives, from 





American vessels which have been purchased within 
a few weeks by parties in Havana, to be added to the 
fleet of African slave traders, which is said to number 
at present 150 vessels. 

Domestic.— Official dispatches have been received 
by the Administration, announcing the rejection by 
the British government of the Senate's amendments to 
the late treaty relative to Central America, The 
ground of rejection is stated to be the non-confirma- 
tion of the convention between Honduras and Great 
Britain, relative to the island of Ruatan. The matter 
is thus thrown open for new negotiations. 

Several citizens of Lawrence, Kansas, have 
addressed a letter to acting Governor Stanton, propos- 
ing as a means of securing a fair election of delegates 
to a constitutional convention, that two persons, one 
from each party, should be selected in each township 
or district, 10 prepare the lists of legal voters, the pro- 
bate judges to correct their first lists thereby, and the 
apportionment of delegates to be made according to 
these returns ; and that four judges of election should 
be elected in each voting precinct, two pro-slavery 


recently 


| and two free State men, the names of three of whom 


to a certificate of election should be required to en- 
title a person to a seat in the convention. They ex- 
press the conviction that without some such arrange- 
ment, no correction of the lists, now grossly erroneous, 
can be made; and their willingness, on such terms, 
notwithstanding the irregularity of the body appoint- 
ing an election, to join in it, ifa convention of the 
people concur. The Governor replied that it would 
be impossible for him to consent to any new proceed- 
ing in opposition to that which had been sanctioned 
by the legislative authorities ; and also said that they 
had had power to correct the lists, and if had 
failed to do so, the fault would be their own. 

Accounts from Texas represent that there is almost 
a famine for bread stuffs in the counties above Bas- 
trop, $2 62 cents a bushel being demanded for corn. 
In some parts of lowa, it is reported, many cattle are 
dying in consequence of a scarcity of fodder, hay being 
exhausted, and corn $1 50 per bushel. 

Orders are said to have been issued to our naval of- 
ficers to keep the Panama Transit open by landing an 
armed force, if necessary. It is reported that the 
British and French Ministers have represented to the 
government of New Granada that it is in a wrong 
position in the controversy with the United States, 
and will not be supported in it by their governments. 

The Lemmon slave case, which has been pending 
for several years in the courts of New York,and which 
involves the question of the power of the State to 


they 


| emancipate slaves passing through it, has been again 


adjourned, in the State Supreme Court, till the term 
in the 9th month next. 

A colored man named John Redmond, formerly of 
Pennsylvania, was lately condemned to be sold at 
public auction, at Belleville, St. Clair Co., Illinois, to 
pay the fine of fifty dollars imposed by a law of that 
State, for having come irto the State and remained 
more than ten days. Shortly before the time appointed 
for the sale, a white friend advanced the amount of 
the fine and eosts, and Redmond was released. 

The Legislature of Maine, which has recently ad- 
journed, besides resolutions condemning the Dred 
Scott decision, passed a law requiring County At- 
torneys to render all necessary legal assistance in 
making their defence, to persons claimed as fugitive 
slaves, and to summon all necessary witnesses, whose 
fees and all other legal expenses of such defence shall 
be paid by the State; and also one declaring all slaves 
entering the State with the master's consent, free, 
and imposing a fine not exceeding $1000, or imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year, for any attempt to re- 
strain them of their liberty. 








